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Felix  Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  3,  "Scottish" 

//.  Vivace  ma  non  troppo 

Bedrich  Smetana 

Ma  Vlast  (My  Country) 

The  Moldau 

Jean  Sibelius 

Legends,  Op.  22 
"Lemminkainen's  Return " 

Nathaniel  Stookey 

Wide  as  Skies 

SONGS 

Southern  Folk  Song 

"Old  Tare  River" 
Instrumental  Groups, 
Audience  and  Orchestra 

Music  by  Nathaniel  Stookey 
Lyrics  by  James  Applewhite 

"Wide  as  Skies" 

Additional  musical  selections  will  be  announced  at  the  concert. 

Sheet  music  for  "Old  Tare  River"  and  "Wide  as  Skies"  can  be  found  on  page  12-13. 
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When  the  North  Carolina  Symphony 
comes  to  play  for  you,  we  will  play  the 
compositions  listed  in  this  book.  We  will 
also  perform  other  music  that  the  con- 
ductor will  announce  at  the  concert. 

In  addition,  we  have  included  a  couple  of 
songs  for  you  to  learn  so  that  you  can  sing 
with  us  at  the  concert.  "Old  Tare  River" 
can  also  be  played  on  various  instru- 
ments. We  look  forward  to  hearing  an 
instrumental  group  from  your  school 
perform  this  song  before  we  all  sing  it 
with  the  orchestra.  For  those  who  will 
play,  here  are  the  directions: 


Y 


directions... 

1  Memorize  the  music  so  you 

can  watch  your  conductor. 
%  You  may  use  recorders, 
stringed  instruments, 
Orff  instruments,  bells, 
xylophones,  and  autoharps. 
%  Your  teacher  will  decide 
how  many  times  you  will 
play  it. 
\  If  autoharps  are  accompany- 
ing, they  can  play  the  chords 
marked  above  the  notes. 
Play  four  bars  of  G  Major 

chords,  one  per  bar  on  the 
first  beat,  as  an  introduction. 


For  the  Symphony  concert  you  will  learn 
three  verses  of  "Old  Tare  River."  This  is 
an  old  song  originally  from  the  Civil  War 


era.  You  will  learn  about  a  piece  by 
Bedfich  Smetana  called  The  Moldau, 
about  a  river  in  Bohemia.  The  Tar  River 
is  a  river  in  your  own  state,  North 
Carolina,  which  begins  in  the  Central 
Piedmont  near  Roxboro  and  flows  south- 
easterly for  140  miles.  Near  the  town  of 
little  Washington,  the  river  changes  char- 
acter, gradually  from  fresh  to  saltwater 
and  changes  name  to  the  Pamlico  River. 
The  Pamlico  River  eventually  flows  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  Wright  brothers  who  were  from 
Dayton,  Ohio,  took  their  "first  flight"  on 
December  17,  1903  in  Kitty  Hawk, 
North  Carolina.  The  tall  sand  dunes  and 
high  winds  in  Kitty  Hawk  provided  the 
perfect  location  for  Orville  and  Wilbur  to 
fly  their  glider.  They  made  history  when 
their  motorized  glider  actually  flew  on  its 
own.  Can  you  imagine  the  world  today, 
almost  100  years  later,  without  planes  or 
air  travel? 

The  North  Carolina  Symphony's  com- 
poser-in-residence,  Nat  Stookey,  wrote 
his  piece  Wide  as  Skies  commemorating 
the  first  flight  especially  for  your  concert 
this  year.  Mr.  Stookey  asked  poet  James 
Applewhite  to  write  a  poem  about  flying 
among  the  clouds,  which  Mr.  Stookev 
used  as  lyrics  to  a  song.  This  song  is 
also  called  "Wide  as  Skies"  and  you  will 
learn  it  to  sing  for  the  svmphonv  concert. 
The  song  itself  is  a  part  of  the  entire 
piece,  you  will  sing  it  towards  the  end  of 
Wide  As  Skies  when  the  conductor  gives 
you  the  cue.  It's  essential  that  you  learn 
the  song  well  because  it's  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  music. 

See  Page  12-1 3  for  sheet  music 
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Felix  Mendelssohn  (1809-1847) 

Many  great  composers  over  the  years  have  had  difficult,  unhappy 
lives.  Felix  Mendelssohn  was  an  exception.  It  was  as  if  his  name 
Felix,  which  means  "happy"  ($3)  in  Latin,  determined  what  his  life 
would  be  like.  Felix  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany  in  1809.  His 
parents  were  wealthy  and  encouraged  Felix  to  follow  his  talent  for 
music.  By  the  age  of  <Q,  he  was  a  famous  performer  and  had  already 
started  writing  serious  musical  compositions. 

At  the  age  of  JL/=y,  Mendelssohn  met  the  great  German  poet, 
philosopher  and  thinker  Johann  Wilhelm  von  Goethe,  who  was  73  at 
the  time.  Despite  the  difference  in  their  ages,  the  young  boy 
became  a  close  friend  of  Goethe  who  taught  Felix  literature  about 
ancient  Greece.  *J^ki^ 

Mendelssohn  was  quite  the  traveler  ul/^^-  He  visited  England, 
Scotland  and  Italy,  which  inspired  his  Italian  and  Scottish 
Symphonies  as  well  as  the  Hebrides  Overture. 

Not  only  was  he  a  wonderful  composer,  but  Mendelssohn  was  a 

great  conductor  and  concert  organizer.  With  the  famous  Gewandhaus 
Orchestra  (still  in  existence  today)  he  conducted  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Weber  and  Berlioz.  He  also  rediscovered  the  works  of 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  whose  pieces  were  virtually  unknown  in 
Europe  in  the  1830s. 

Mendelssohn  loveu  his  sister  Fanny  dearly.  He  would  often  show 
her  his  compositions  before  playing  them  in  public,  as  she  was  also 
an  accomplished  composer.  Her  death  in  1847  affected  Felix  so 
terribly,  he  died  soon  after  of  a  stroke  at  the  age  of  38. 


By  the  age  of  nine, 
Mendelssohn  was  a 


and  had  already 
started  writing 
serious  musical 
compositions. 
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Symphony  No.  3,  "Scottish" 
U.  Vtvace  ma  non  troppo 

Mendelssohn  found  inspiration  for  his  Scottish  Symphony 
during  the  first  of  his  many  visits  to  Scotland  in  1829.  At 
the  time  Mendelssohn  was  just  20  years  old.  He  was  fasci- 
nated with  the  history  of  Holyrood  Palace  in  Edinburgh, 
the  capital  of  Scotland.  Holyrood  had  been  the  residence 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  The  palace  was  built  in  1153  and 
then  was  partially  destroyed  in  1768  in  a  hurricane.  No 
repairs  were  made  to  the  palace  until  the  early  1800's. 
After  the  renovations,  Queen  Victoria  decided  to  again 
make  her  home  in  Holyrood  Castle. 

Mendelssohn  noticed  that  everything  around  the  castle 
seemed  to  be  "wrapped  in  haze  or  smoke  or  fog...."  This 
feature  of  Scotland  can  be  heard  in  the  first  movement  of 
his  Scottish  Symphony.  The  dark  colors  and  slow  tempo 
take  the  listener  to  a  place  filled  with  the  heavy  and  thick 
air  of  a  Scottish  Highland  mist. 

Soon  after  the  fog  and  mist  lifts  from  the  Scottish  hillside 
the  day  has  begun.  In  the  second  movement,  Mendelssohn 
portrays  the  happy  and  fortunate  people  of  Scotiand.  This 
movement  is  the  one  you  will  listen  to  at  your  Symphony 
concert.  The  dance-like  feeling  of  this  movement  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  joyful  folk  songs  of  the  Scots.  While  you  lis- 
ten, see  if  you  can  pick  out  the  folk  melody  in  the  clarinets. 
Each  time  the  theme  ends  there  is  a  rhythm  called  a 
"Scottish  snap."  Mendelssohn  uses  this  rhythm  throughout 
the  second  movement.  During  the  concert,  try  to  listen  for 
the  Scottish  snap. 

Mendelssohn  began  die  Scottish  Symphony  in  1829,  but 
because  of  his  busy  life,  the  work  was  not  finished  until 
1841,  nearlv  11  years  later! 
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Bedfich  Smetana  (1824-1884) 

Bedfich  Smetana  was  born  in  an  area  of  Europe  named  Bohemia,  now  a  part  of 
the  Czech  Republic.  It  was  a  place  known  for  its  beautiful  scenery,  gypsies,  and 
folk  music,  but  Smetana  was  its  first  famous  composer. 

Bedfich  s  first  music  teacher  was  his  father,  an  amateur  musician  as  well  as  a  butch- 
er. Bedfich  made  public  debuts  on  the  violin  at  age  j  and  the  piano  at  Q. 
He  wrote  his  first  musical  composition  when  he  was  only  Q  years  old.  He  once 
told  a  friend  that  he  wanted  to  compose  music  like  Mozart  and  play  the 
piano  rtflflf^^l  like  Franz  ^LijS^t  who  was  the  greatest  pianist  of  the  day. 

At  the  age  of  19,  he  felllp^ove^ith  Katerina  Kolar,  with  whom  he  had  grown  up 
playing  piano  duets.  Katerm-a^  parents  were  impressed  with  their  future  son-in- 
law's  abilities  and  paid  for  him  to  have  the  piano  lessons  that  his  family  could  not 
afford.  After  marrying  Katerina  f\J,  he  taught  music  to  the  children  of  wealthy 
families.  He  failed  in  starting  his  own  music  school  and  in  his  attempt  to  have  a 
career  as  a  concert  pianist.  His  problems  were  compounded  by  tragedy;  three  of 
his  four  daughters  died  between  1854  and  1856. 

Attempting  to  leave  his  bad  fortune  behind  in  Bohemia,  Smetana  took  a  teaching 
job  in  Sweden.  It  is  a  sad  and  odd  fact  that  many  people  aren't  appreciated  in  their 
own  home  country  until  they  have  proven  themselves  elsewhere.  This  was  the  case 
with  Smetana;  by  the  time  he  returned  to  Bohemia  in  1861,  his  fame  in  Sweden 
had  made  his  own  countrymen  take  notice. 

Smetana  loved  his  homeland  and  its  people  and  he  became  an  advocate  of 
Bohemian  art  (&/^f  and  culture.  He  helped  start  the  National  Opera  where  his 
famous  opera  The  Bartered  Bride  was  first  produced.  It  was  instantly  popular 
because  of  its  humorous  view  of  Bohemian  life  and  people. 

Sadly,  Smetana  shared  the  same  misfortune  as  another  great  composer,  Beethoven. 
Smetana  became  totally  deaf  by  the  age  of  50,  and  like  Beethoven,  continued  to 
compose.  Some  of  his  greatest  music,  including  The  Moldau,  was  written  when  he 
could  no  longer  hear.  At  the  premiere  of  the  entire  work,  My  Country  (Ma  Vlast  in 
Czech),  of  which  The  Moldau  is  the  second  part,  Smetana  could  not  hear  his  music 
playing,  but  could  see  the  joy  in  the  faces  of  the  audience  members.  He  knew  that 
his  music  was  finally  accepted  and  revered  by  his  own  people,  which  was  very  sat- 
isfying to  him. 


Smetana  made 


on  the  piano 
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As  you  listen 
try  to  hear... 

1  The  two  sparkling 

streams 
%  The  majestic 
Moldau  itself 
%  The  hunter's  horn 

in  the  forest 
\  Dancing  at  a 
peasant  wedding 

5  Moonlight  and  the 
water  nymphs 

6  The  rapids  of 
St.  John 

7  The  Moldau  flowing 
towards  the  sea 


The  Moldau 
(Vltava) 

It  was  Smetana  s  desire  to  communicate  through  music  his 
love  for  his  native  land,  its  people  and  their  traditions.  He 
did  this  by  writing  a  piece  that  gave  musical  descriptions  of 
things  we  would  see  and  hear  if  we  were  being  swept  along 
Bohemias  famous  river,  the  Moldau.  This  kind  of  piece  is 
called  a  "tone  poem,"  a  poem  told  with  music  instead  of 
words.  Smetana  also  gives  us  a  written  description  of  the 
scene: 

Two  springs  pour  forth  their  streams  in  the  shade  of 
the  Bohemian  forest,  the  one  warm  and  gushing,  the 
other  cold  and  tranquil.  Their  waves,  joyfully  flow- 
ing over  rocky  beds,  unite  and  sparkle  in  the  rays  of 
the  morning  sun.  The  forest  brook,  rushing  on, 
becomes  the  River  Moldau.  Coursing  through 
Bohemias  valleys,  it  grows  into  a  mighty  stream.  It 
flows  through  dense  woods  from  which  joyous  hunt- 
ing sounds,  with  the  notes  of  the  hunters'  horns 
drawing  ever  nearer.  It  flows  through  emerald 
meadows  and  lowlands  where  a  wedding  feast  is 
being  celebrated  with  songs  and  dancing.  By  night, 
in  its  glimmering  waves,  wood  and  water  nymphs 
hold  their  revels,  and  in  these  waves  are  reflected 
many  a  fortress  and  castle.  At  the  rapids  of  St.  John 
the  stream  speeds  on,  winding  its  way  through 
cataracts  and  hewing  a  path  for  its  foaming  waters 
through  the  rocky  chasm  into  the  broad  riverbed,  in 
which  it  flows  in  magnificent  calm  toward  Prague, 
where  it  is  welcomed  by  the  time-honored  fortress, 
Vyshrad.  Then  it  disappears  in  the  distance  beyond 
the  poet's  gaze. 

As  you  listen  to  the  music,  try  to  hear  the  eight  scenes  and 
sounds  that  Smetana  describes. 

Think  of  a  river  or  stream  near  you  and  imagine  music  or 
instruments  that  would  match  the  sights  you  would  sec  If 
you  followed  it  to  the  ocean. 
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Jean  Sibelius  (1865-1957) 

Jean  Sibelius  was  born  in  Finland  the  same  year  the  Civil  War  ended  in  the 
United  States.  He  showed  extraordinary  musical  ability  at  a  very  early  age  as  a 
pianist  and  a  composer.  His  first  composition  was  written  when  he  was  10  years 
old,  a  simple,  all-pizzicato  (plucking  the  string)  piece  for  violin  and  cello  called 
"Water  Drops."  At  the  age  of  f4  he  began  studying  the  violin  and  soon  became 
advanced  enough  to  consider  a  career  as  a  virtuoso  violin  soloist.  However, 
Sibelius  entered  college  as  a  law  student  but  later  abandoned  that  field.  Instead, 
he  became  a  composition  student  at  the  University  of  Helsinki,  located  in  the  city 
of  Helsinki,  the  capital  city  of  Finland. 

His  composition  teacher,  Martin  Wegelius,  recognized  Sibelius'  great  talent  and 
taught  him  composition.  Jean  received  a  scholarship  to  study  in  Germany  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  missed  his  native  Finland  and  shortly  returned  home.  Upon 
returning,  he  married  f^j  Aino  Jarnefelt  and  they  settled  in  Helsinki. 

It  was  in  this  time  that  Sibelius  wrote  his  first  orchestral  music  which  included 
Legends,  the  suite  from  which  "Lemminkainen's  Return"  comes.  Legends  is 
taken  from  the  Kalevala,  a  fictional  story  which  records  the  mythical  history  of 
the  Finns  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  modern  era.  Sibelius'  love  for  his 
country  came  through  in  his  music  and  consequently  had  special  meaning  to  the 
Finnish  people.  In  1897,  the  government  granted  Sibelius  an  annual  salary  for 
life.  He  was  the  first  composer  ever  to  whom  Finland  gave  this  honor.  This  salary 
allowed  him  to  spend  all  his  time  composing.     /\)  \ 

Sibelius  went  from  being  not  only  the  finest  composer  in  Finland,  but  one  of  the 
most  famous  in  the  world.  He  bought  a  home  dji  in  the  country,  a  villa  he 
called  Ainola,  where  he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  made  one  trip  to  America 
in  1914,  but  chose  not  to  stay,  always  preferring  the  quiet  surroundings  of  his  villa. 

Although  Sibelius  lived  until  1957,  he  stopped  composing  altogether  in  1927.  He 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days  at  his  villa  surrounded  by  family  and  friends.  Many 
honors  were  given  to  him,  but  he  was  shy  about  receiving  them.  When  he  died 
at  92,  he  had  become  a  national  legend,  mourned  not  only  by  Finns  but  by  all 
those  in  the  world  who  loved  his  music. 
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"Lemminkainen's  Return" 
from  Legends,  Op.  22 

Composing  musical  works  that  are  based  on  written  stories 
and  legends  is  a  popular  form  of  musical  expression. 
Sibelius'  inspiration  for  The  Four  Legends  derived  from  a 
few  of  the  fifty  "runes"  of  the  Kalevala,  the  Finnish  nation- 
al epic.  Legends  consists  of  four  movements,  each  telling 
a  different  story  regarding  the  life  of  its  hero, 
Lemminkainen.  In  the  first  movement,  Lemminkainen 
travels  to  the  country  of  Saari  in  search  for  the  maiden 
Kylliklti,  whom  he  wishes  to  marry.  After  many  attempts  to 
woo  Kyllikki,  he  finally  obtains  her  hand  in  marriage.  The 
second  movement  involves  Lemminkainen  traveling  to  the 
River  of  Death  to  kill  the  black  swan.  A  herdsman  saves 
the  black  swan  in  the  third  movement  by  killing 
Lemminkainen,  and  then  tossing  his  body  into  the  river. 

The  last  movement,  which  you  will  be  hearing  today,  is 
called  "Lemminkainens  Return."  After  being  poisoned 
and  tossed  into  the  River  of  Death  by  the  herdsman, 
Lemminkainens  body  is  rescued.  His  mother  uses  her 
^£  magical  powers  to  retrieve  his  body  from  the  river  and  to 
sew  his  body  pieces  back  together,  bringing  him  back  to 
life.  Upon  being  brought  back  to  life,  Lemminkainen 
mounts  his  horse  and  proceeds  through  the  "wild,  frozen 
landscape  of  the  North"  to  his  beloved  homeland.  Listen 
carefully  for  rhythms  that  remind  you  of  the  gallop  of  a 
horse  towards  the  end  of  the  movement. 


Nathanial  Stookey 
Composer  in  Residence 
Born  1970 

I  was  born  and  raised  in  San  Francisco,  California.  My  mother  says  that 
when  I  was  4  I  heard  a  violin  ^W^f  on  the  radio  and  asked  if  I  could 
learn  to  play  it.  I  was  too  small  for  the  smallest  violin  so  I  took  piano  les- 
sons for  a  year.  When  I  was  five-and-a-half  I  got  to  start  violin  lessons, 
which  I  was  very  excited  about.  My  teacher  was  a  wild  Russian  lady  who 
was  very  strict.  She  lived  around  the  corner. 

I  played  the  violin  for  many  years.  My  favorite  was  playing  in  an  orches- 
tra because  the  sound  was  all  around  me!  Unfortunately,  I  also  had  to 
perform  by  myself  in  front  of  lots  of  people  -  and  I  wasn't  very  good  at 
that!  I  had  to  learn  all  the  music  by  heart  and  sometimes  I  would  com- 
pletely forget  where  I  was  and  have  to  start  over.  I  also  had  a  shoulder- 
rest  that  used  to  come  off  at  the  worst  possible  moment.  Once  it  fell  on 
the  floor  while  I  was  playing  and  I  was  so  angry  (^)  that  I  kicked  it  into 
the  audience!  (I  don't  think  it  hit  anybody!)  "*  £ 

When  I  was  sixteen  I  got  to  play  in  a  wonderful  orchestra  for  kids  called 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Youth  Orchestra.  We  played  some  music 
by  composers  who  were  still  alive  and  I  realized  for  the  first  time  that 
anyone  could  write  music,  even  me. 

I  wrote  my  first  piece  for  three  friends  and  they  played  it.  It  was  amazing, 
like  painting  in  invisible  ink:  just  guessing  where  the  lines  and  colors 
went  and  suddenly  having  the  whole  painting  (£*Zcome  to  life! 

By  that  time  I  had  realized  that  I  was  only  so-so  as  a  violinist,  so  I  decid- 
ed to  spend  more  time  writing  music.  I  wrote  quite  a  few  more  pieces 
and  studied  a  lot  to  learn  more  about  composing.  Eventually  I  started 
getting  paid  to  make  up  music,  which  was  the  best!  For  my  first  big 
job,  I  got  to  move  to  England.  Then  I  got  to  move  to  North  Carolina 
where  I  write  music  for  the  North  Carolina  Symphony 0v.  My  dream 
is  to  work  for  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  in  my  hometown! 
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Wide  as  Skies 

While  I  was  working  for  the  Halle  Orchestra  in  England,  I 
went  to  a  Christmas  concert  for  children  where  everyone 
sang  along  while  the  orchestra  played  carols.  I  think  there 
were  more  than  a  thousand  children  in  the  audience,  but 
when  they  sang  "Away  in  a  Manger,"  they  all  sang  very,  very 
quietly. . .  It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sounds  you  could 
imagine:  like  a  thousand  angels  singing! 

If  you've  ever  flown  in  an  airplane  on  a  cloudy  day,  maybe 
you  remember  what  it's  like  when  you  break  through  the 
clouds  and  find  yourself  in  a  completely  different  world:  the 
tops  of  the  clouds  look  like  fluffy  white  mountains  and  the 
sun  sparkles  in  a  perfect  blue  sky,  even  though  it  may  be  rain- 
ing down  on  earth!  When  the  North  Carolina  Symphony 
asked  me  to  write  a  piece  about  flying,  that  was  the  first  thing 
I  thought  of,  only  instead  of  the  noise  of  a  jet-plane,  I  imag- 
ined hundreds  of  children  singing  very  softly. . . 

Before  I  started  writing  the  music  for  "Wide  as  Skies",  I 
asked  a  poet  named  James  Applewhite  to  write  a  poem  for 
me  about  breaking  through  the  clouds.  It's  a  very  beautiful 
poem  and  I  used  it  as  the  words  for  the  song  you  will  be 
learning.  If  you  read  the  poem  carefully,  you'll  see  that  the 
title  "Wide  as  Skies"  comes  from  a  line  in  the  middle! 

Here's  what  happens  in  the  music:  imagine  yourself  lifting 
off  from  the  ground  on  a  dark,  cloudy  day.  You  could  be  in 
an  airplane  or  riding  a  flying  carpet  or  even  just  taking  off 
like  a  bird.  Up,  up,  up  you  climb  through  layers  and  layers 
of  clouds.  Sometimes  you  can't  see  anything  at  all  because 
the  clouds  are  so  thick!  Sometimes  you  hit  an  air  pocket 
and  have  to  drop  down  before  soaring  upwards  again! 
Suddenly,  just  when  you  thought  you'd  never  make  it,  you 
burst  out  into  bright  sunshine  and  can  see  for  miles  and 
miles  across  a  magical  white  landscape.  It's  very  peaceful 
there  but  you  can  hear  the  sound  of  many  voices  singing 
softly  -  and  maybe  one  of  the  voices  is  yours! 
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Wide  as  Skies 


text  by  James  Applewhite 
music  by  Nathaniel  Stookey 
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Though       earth      lies      dense     with  cares, 
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1 .  Way down      in         North     Car'  -  lin     - 

2.  'Coon     and     pos  -  sum  had         a       fray, 

3.  Old watch  -  dog        sniffed     all       'round, 
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On  the     banks      of  Old 

Fought     all       night       un      -      til 
Found      the      'coon     and  left 
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Go  from       there  to 

Day    -    break       Poss       went 
Then         he        barked      right 
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